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October 1956—a year before the Sputnik began hurling itself 
around the astonished earth the Institute International Education 
convened conference the Arts and Exchange Persons. con- 
ference was called explore the role the artist interpreting the 
culture his own country others, review the opportunities for 
exchanges the creative arts, identify the artistic fields and geo- 
graphical areas needing attention and determine the most effective 
methods for international exchanges the arts. 

The conference participants painters, sculptors, dancers, musicians, 
critics, writers and architects, all eminent their fields considered 
these questions earnestly and thoughtfully. They agreed with Senator 
Fulbright’s opening statement, want use art help the human 
race avoid committing suicide.” They concluded that much more 
should done, while the world racked with misunderstanding, 
deepen and widen the channels communication between nations 
through the separate yet related arts. 

may seem some Americans that this particular moment 
history efforts increase the number scholarship opportunities 
the creative arts are not burningly needed. This is, believe, ex- 
tremely short-sighted view. December 1957 cannot allow our- 
selves become disturbed Russian superiority one phase 
science that neglect abandon our efforts toward mutual sharing 
culture and art all the countries the world. 

The creative arts the United States have burgeoned into full flower 
the twentieth century. This growth can clearly related the 
historic influence the men and women from Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America who settled this country, and the increased travel 
and study other countries Americans during the past forty years. 
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The enrichment our culture resulting from this phenomenon in- 
calculable. American art and design, reflected our architecture, our 
painting, our theatre and our dance, and even our furniture, utensils 
and fabrics, owe much this sharing creative ideas. 

For almost forty years the Institute has devoted its efforts devel- 
oping scholarship opportunities the international exchange per- 
sons. During 1956-57 more than 40,000 nationals other countries 
were the United States study their particular fields and in- 
crease knowledge and understanding this country, and more 
than 10,000 Americans pursued their studies other countries. 

spite the steady growth these programs, very small percent- 
age present exchanges the fields the arts. Relatively numerous 
international awards are available technology, medical sciences and 
social sciences. However, notably through the arts that communi- 
cation and mutual understanding can most easily achieved despite 
differences language, political philosophies and level economic 
development. is, therefore, unfortunate that few international 
scholarships and awards have been established the arts. 

How can more these opportunities provided? The answer 
not ask government all. Although the Fulbright Program 
since its inception 1948 has enabled nearly 1,700 American and 
foreign artists study abroad, the United States Congress has tradi- 
tionally shied away from supporting the arts this country. With the 
present understandable preoccupation with the missile and satellite 
program, not realistic count substantial government interest 
and support. 

The answer must, therefore, come from foundations and private 
philanthropy, and from those established and articulate artists who can 
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join together professionally make the need known. Perhaps corpo- 
rations, too, can persuaded see that communications the arts 
transcend economic ideologies. 

Many foundations have long and distinguished record support 
the arts. addition the Guggenheim Foundation, which for 
many years has been the vanguard, the Rockefeller and Common- 
wealth Foundations have given grants artists. The Ford Foundation 
has recently announced the creation Fund for Creative Arts which 
may contribute increased international exchange. 

The Institute International Education now seeking support 
enable supply information about scholarships the arts, find 
more scholarships, develop criteria other than academic records for 
the selection candidates, develop relationships with professional 
organizations with the hope that ultimately the professions will take 
major responsibility for developing their own exchange programs. 

beginning, the Institute will publish early 1958 Directory 
International Scholarships the Arts. will be, they say, slim 
volume disappointingly so. hope that this compilation exist- 
ing awards will inform voung artists existing scholarships and grants, 
and stimulate those who are able provide more study 
the worth exchange programs and, particular, the worth 
exchanges the arts, area which people all cultures may 
enrich their creativeness and meet mutual interest and respect. 

This issue the News Bulletin devoted arts. hope that 
will add the pleasure the holiday season, and that will give 
you deepened understanding the indestructible riches the human 
spirit. 

Donald Shank, 
Executive Vice President, Institute International Education. 
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Note: 1952, The Museum Modern Art, New York, received from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund grant with which develop International Program 
circulating exhibitions, with the purpose creating greater understanding between 
the United States and other nations through exchange the visual arts. Since then, 
the Program under the direction Porter McCray has organized more than forty 
exhibitions which have been sent every continent, and has presented the United 
States nine exhibitions art from other countries. The material these shows has 


been predominantly, though not exclusively, contemporary and has included the 


various mediums painting, sculpture, drawing, printmaking, architecture, design, 
typography, photography and the film. 

Continuance this Program for additional five vears following the expiration 
the original grant has been assured agreement signed the Museum, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the International Council The Museum Modern 
Art. Under this agreement the Council, non-profit membership organization made 
art patrons and community leaders from various parts the United States, assumed 
sponsorship the Program July, 1957. With the aid continuing grants from the 
Fund, the Council will seek continue and expand the activities through 
contributions from its own members and additional donations from other interested 
individuals and organizations. accordance with policy previously established 
the International Program, the Council organizing specific exhibitions will enlist 
the cooperation institutions throughout the country. 

January, 1957 the International Program published cumulative list all exhibi- 
tions that had organized date. Supplements issued quarterly describe those 
currently circulation. These listings may obtained writing the Director, 
International Council The Museum Modern Art, West 


New York 19, New York. 
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Program Art Exhibitions Abroad 


HELEN FRANC 


the end the war, when the most 
pressing problems postwar recon- 
struction had been met and normal 
channels communication among na- 
tions reestablished, people all over the 
world were eager learn more about 
the cultural accomplishments other 
countries. compensate for years 
enforced isolation, programs for the 
exchange persons, the perform- 
ing arts and the visual arts were 


HELEN FRANC Editorial Associate, The 
International Program The Museum 
Modern Art, New York. She has studied the 


All photos with this article courtesy Museum Modern Art, New York. 


either newly instituted greatly ex- 
panded. 

Because the new prominence 
the United States world affairs, and 
her growing influence many 
spheres human activity, curiosity 
about this country 
intensified. Everyone knew America 


was rich, powerful and technically ad- 


vanced. But what about her culture? 
Our films course were known 
everywhere, and, together with jazz, 
were considered our most distinctive 
contribution. Some these films were 
highly regarded, but many only re- 


enforced the impression that prevailed 
friendly, hostile and neutral coun- 
tries alike: the United States was 
highly materialistic nation; her people 
had adolescent mentality. This stere- 
otype was corroborated 
brash aspects our advertising and 
mass media. Among intellectuals 
abroad, however, the low evaluation 
our cultural attainments was somewhat 
modified familiarity with our litera- 
ture and esteem for such figures 
Melville, Poe, Whitman, Hemingway, 
O'Neill. 

But the disparaging gibe, 
reads American book?” had long 
since become meaningless anachron- 
ism, might well, until quite recently, 
have been supplanted another: 
“Who looks American art?” And 
where, fact, were works from the 
United States seen abroad? Even 
Paris, long the cultural capital 
the modern world, though paintings 
the expatriates Whistler, Sargent 
and Cassatt hung the Louvre, the 
only American work 
public collection was Grandma 
Moses the Musée National 
Moderne. London, there was but 
one contemporary example the Tate 
Gallery; other cities had not even 
much. 

regards temporary exhibitions, 
American art was again disadvant- 
age. first reason was economic 
one. Just the scarcity dollar ex- 
change meant that the number in- 
dependent travelers able visit the 
United States was negligible com- 
parison the flocks American tour- 
ists abroad, also meant that most 
foreign institutions simply could not 


afford arrange large loan exhibitions 
from this country. The second handi- 
cap was administrative. Unlike most 
other great powers, the United States 
has Ministry Fine Arts, nor any 
permanent government agency charged 
with responsibility for coordinating 
cultural interchange with other coun- 
tries, equivalent the British Council, 
the Association d’Action Ar- 
tistique the Soviet Ministry Cul- 
ture. 

People abroad were not position 
realize that this was consistent with 
the long-standing American tradition 
that regards cultural activities, like 
educational institutions, primarily 
the responsibility regional authori- 
ties and private enterprise. Nor could 
they judge the extent which, within 
our own borders, libraries, museums, 
orchestras and music and art depart- 
ments colleges and universities have 
flourished independent federal sup- 
port. Instead, our lack appro- 
priate government bureau was inter- 
preted proof that nation 
attach scant importance culture 
general, and the arts particular. 
absence such bureau had further 
unfortunate consequences. Representa- 
tives other countries were frequently 
embarrassed their attempts invite 
our participation international festi- 
vals, request exhibitions Ameri- 
can art for individual institutions 
send exhibitions their own the 
United States. The fact that often 
failed take part important inter- 
national art events else were inade- 
quately represented was especially dam- 
aging our prestige. 

This was the situation when, 
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section the International first major exhibition, Modern American 
Painters and its inaugural showing the Musée National 
Moderne, Paris, the spring 1953. 


1952, Museum Modern Art re- 
ceived from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund five-year grant with which 
develop International Program 
circulating exhibitions. The following 
year, the United States Information 
Agency was created and 
other activities was empowered as- 
semble works art sent abroad, 
commission other institutions 
organize exhibitions for circulation 
under the auspices. 

point out certain advantages that 
the International Program has enjoyed 
over our operations 
this field. Especially important were 
the worldwide prestige and 
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the innumerable contacts 
leagues and institutions both the 
United States and foreign countries 
that have been built through 
quarter century professional colla- 
boration and negotiations connected 
with the lending and borrowing 
works art. The Program also did not 
have rely entirely outside loans, 
but for many its exhibitions could 
supplement these drawing exten- 


sively from the collections The Mu- 


seum Modern Art. Finally, although 
organizing specific shows has fre- 
quently enlisted the cooperation 
other institutions commissioned 
guest directors, the Program has had 
constantly available the experience 


Among the guests the formal opening Modern American Painters and Sculptors” 

Paris were, left right, Ambassador Douglas Dillon; Mme. Georges Bidault; Jean Cassou, 

Director the Musée National Moderne; Georges Salles, Director the Museums France, 
and Boisanger the French Ministry Foreign 


the use its physical facilities. 
Because was private agency, the 
International Program had other great 
advantages. Since its grant was for 
five-year period, could make long- 
range plans, without government bu- 
need for yearly authorizations 
and appropriations from Congress. 
the same time, could adapt more 
flexibly unforeseen requests. Nor was 
the Museum, private institution, 
subject political pressures those 
organized groups—a fact particular 
shortly after the Program’s establish- 


ment and that the fever 
McCarthyism reached its highest pitch. 
The Program was free show what- 
ever aspects American achievement 
considered reflected creative activity 
the United States; there was need 
shy away from “controversial” artists 
art movements, avoid one-man 
shows those small groups. There 
was not even restriction against send- 
ing works art other national 
schools. seemed desirable, these 
could selected from public and pri- 
vate collections the United States 
and sent overseas evidence bot» 
Amcrican connoisseurship and the 
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esteem which hold the cultural 
attainments others. Finally, exhibi- 
tions organized under private auspices 
were less apt carry the connotation 
“propaganda.” 

But though privately sponsored, the 
International Program 
theless have been naive had ignored 
the fact that foreign soil its exhibi- 
tions must inevitably regarded 
somehow “representing” the United 
States. This holds true whether the 
exhibitions question constitute the 
ternational manifestations like the art 
exhibitions held periodically Ven- 
ice, Paulo India, are simply 
being presented other museums 
art organizations within their own pro- 
grams. quasi-ofhcial status also un- 
avoidable the light the prestige 
surrounding all major international 
cultural events, and the formal cere- 
monies, attended diplomats and 
high-ranking government representa- 
tives, with which they are generally 

Every conscientious student who has 
been sent abroad under exchange 
program has experienced comparable 
sense responsibility. recognizes 
the likelihood that will judged 
not only individual but also 
citizen his own land. knows 
that his competence and conduct will 
modify some degree the impression 
his country which the persons 
meets have already formed are 
process forming. Yet gradually 
also comes realize that, although 
will naturally want put his best foot 
forward, will most effective 
emissary does not strive 
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“typical” (an obviously impossible ab- 
straction, any but rather per- 
sists being his individual self. Nat- 
ural human curiosity and community 
interests can then relied upon 
lead the contacts out which sym- 
pathetic understanding between him- 
self and those encounters will spon- 
taneously arise. 

Similarly the International Program 
sending works art abroad does not 
try make each exhibition “repre- 
cross section all tenden- 
cies currently practice the United 
States today. takes the position that 
the most truly representative American 
art is, matter fact, that which 
most vital and distinctive. Obvious- 
ly, opinions such matters are bound 
differ; but without reliance upon the 
judgment those experts whom the 
task selection entrusted, the result- 
ing exhibition would inevitably lack the 
effectiveness that comes from point 
view held with conviction. Nor does 
the Program believe that the contents 
its shows should tempered 
accordance with suppositions 
that the public certain countries 
likely accept reject particular 
modes contemporary art. This 
would imply double standard 
judgment and reflect patronizing at- 
titude toward those 
sumed less receptive. these days 
rapid communication, the exhibiting 
institutions sponsoring 
tions the areas question, and the 
critics not the public, would quickly 
recognize and justifiably resent the in- 
vidious distinction. 

The exhibitions organized the In- 
ternational Program have varied wide- 
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part the architectural section the exhibit “Modern Art the United States: Selections 
from the Collections the Museum Modern Art, New York”, which represented the 
United States the Bienal Hispanoamericana Arte Barcelona 1955. 


scope and Apart from 
the diversity art mediums, they have 
included examples literally hun- 
dreds artists, architects, designers 
and photographers working great 
range styles. Indeed, one the com- 
ments most frequently voiced view- 
ers abroad has been astonishment that 
one land can simultaneously produce 
such bewildering number contrast- 
ing means expression. 

From the outset, the Program has 
tried strike balance between large 
exhibitions intended for international 
festivals for presentation leading 
institutions major centers and those 
assembled for smaller institutions 
provincial communities. Some exhibi- 
tions have been prepared for specific 
occasion and single showing only; 
others have been planned travel 
itineraries limited duration few 


museums galleries. number 
print shows which the examples 
were purchased outright the Pro- 
gram have been assembled and sent 
principally centers that seldom have 
the opportunity seeing original 
works American art. These, like sev- 
eral architectural shows made 
panels, are now circulat- 
ing indefinitely extended tours 
that they may have maximum num- 
ber showings before becoming ob- 
solete. Many exhibitions have been 
prepared under contract the United 
States government for other outside 
agencies which have circulated them 
under their own auspices. 

The first large-scale exhi- 
bition was “Twelve Modern Ameri- 
can Painters and shown 
Paris, Zurich, Diisseldorf, Stockholm, 
Helsinki and Oslo 1953-54. Nine 
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painters and three sculptors whose 
styles ranged from modern primitivism 
and extreme realism romanticism 


and abstraction were each represented 
number examples. far more 
extensive survey was sent Paris 
the Spring 1955 feature the 
“Salute France.” The largest exhi- 
bition contemporary American art 
ever shown abroad, comprised 
cross section the collections The 
Museum Modern Art. Under the 
Art the United 
sections this exhibition trav- 
eled until the summer 1956 
itinerary that included Zurich, Barce- 
lona, Frankfort, London, The Hague, 
Vienna and Belgrade. 

Both these exhibitions evoked 
extraordinary amount interest. 
begin with, many the countries 
which they were shown had never pre- 


viously seen any comprehensive exhibi- 
tion from the United States, let alone 
one her contemporary art. re- 
sult, viewers were inevitably 
cupied with attempts determine 
whether there actually such phe- 
nomenon distinctively American 
art, and so, what are its components. 
They wished above all obtain 
through the works art insight into 
the United States, her people and her 
civilization. 

The critics’ divergent answers 
these hypothetical questions remind 
one the fable the blind men and 
the elephant. For example, the very 
exhibition which seemed the French 
demonstration American pes- 
simism appeared German eyes, only 
few weeks later, equally obvi- 
ous manifestation that optimistic 
spirit expected youthful na- 


section the exhibit “goth-Century Design Europe and America: Selections from the 

Collection The Museum Modern Art, New seen the National Museum 

Modern Art, Tokyo, early this year. The exhibit was prepared the International Program 
the request the Tokyo museum, with the aid grant from the Japan Society 

and assistance from the Asahi Press. 
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tion like the United States! Not only 
did reactions vary from country 
country, but —as would the case 
within the United States itself they 
were colored the individual 
esthetic bias or, less frequently, his 
political orientation. Some found their 
existing conceptions America were 
style the works art; others con- 
fessed complete reversal previous 
opinions, which they were often quick 
assert had been based largely 
ignorance misinformation. Fre- 
quently, analogies were drawn between 
American literature, already familiar, 
and the art now being seen for the 
first time. There were also some amus- 
ing instances critical cross fire in- 
cited by, rather than aimed directly 
at, the American shows. Thus, the Ger- 
man, Swiss Dutch reviewers twitted 
the French critics with accusations 
chauvinism and being too reaction- 
ary the vitality and daring 
evident American art. London, 
“Modern Art the United 
ticularly heated war words between 
the conservative critics and those 
more advanced views. 

interesting note that when In- 
ternational Program shows such the 
Art Exhibition the 
Works “Seven Ameri- 
can were sent Japan, 
critics there likewise tried define the 
likenesses and dissimilarities between 
their art and that the United States 
and strove isolate what seemed 
them the special American character- 
istics. Even such exhibition 
“American Art for Home and Decora- 


tive Use,” consisting over three hun- 
dred mass-produced craft objects 
assembled for the United States gov- 
ernment and circulated under its aus- 
pices sixteen cities Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Belgium and Italy from 
1953 1955, Stimulated comments 
upon those qualities the artifacts 
judged particularly American. 
From the many opinions expressed 
about the International Program exhi- 
bitions, may draw several conclu- 
sions prevalent attitudes. be- 
gin with, apparent that there 
still tremendous curiosity about the 
United States and real desire learn 
more about this country and her peo- 
ple. There also implicit recogni- 
tion that works art provide testi- 
mony singularly direct kind 
veracious evidence which each ob- 
server can base his own judgments 
without suspecting the intervention 
propaganda. The corollary this 
that art transcends politics. Only the 
most committedly Communist press 
few extreme rightist papers have ar- 
ticles the shows reflected political 
bias. idea voiced with special fre- 
quency that the works art present 
quite different aspect America 
from the all-too-familiar, generally 
disliked manifestations “juke-box, 
neon-light” mass culture which pre- 
vious impressions this country had 
been founded. people abroad, 
American art reveals that the United 
States much more complex, more in- 
teresting and more worthy their 
serious consideration than they had 
supposed. already mentioned, the 
fact that many strongly individual 
artistic personalities and such diverse 
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the United States representation the Bienal Museu Arte Moderna, Paulo, 

held this fall, the International Program organized one-man show the work the late 

Jackson Pollock (some whose paintings appear the background) and exhibit the work 

eight younger American painters and sculptors. The Pollock show received special citation 

and Seymour Lipton, whose sculpture was included the group show and the 
foreground above, received the major purchase prize. 


tendencies coexist within what had 
hitherto been regarded highly 
standardized environment frequently 
occasions surprise. Some critics take 
this indication that our art 
still stage derivative eclecticism 
and has not yet attained its unified 
national expression. many others, 
however, denotes laudable absence 
academic regimentation and au- 
dacious will experiment that can 
flourish only free society. While 
many point out the survival influ- 
ences from Europe, far more see 
America truly New World, quite dif- 


ferent from the Old, which out its 
own milieu appropriate 
language form. 

While American art was still strange 
and unfamiliar even the leading cul- 
tural centers throughout the world, 
documentation tinged, and sometimes 
tended overshadow, consideration 
its esthetic art-historical significance. 
Occasionally, response art the 
United States recalls Dr. Johnson’s fa- 
mous witticism comparing woman 
preaching dog walking his hind 
legs—the reaction determined not 
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Dr. Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar, Vice Chancellor Madras University and former Chairman 
UNESCO, signs the visitors’ book the inauguration the photographic exhibit Family 
Man”, Madras last summer. right John Wiggin, Public Affairs Officer the 
Information Service. The International Program produced four copies the exhibit, 
organized Edward Steichen, for the circulate abroad under its auspices. 


much the quality the perform- 
ance the surprise find done 
Gradually, however, with the 
opportunity seeing more exhibitions 
(those assembled other organiza- 
tions well those the Interna- 
tional Program), the initial shock 
novelty has worn off. American artists 
and their works can now seen and 
judged within the context world 
art; national origin less frequently 
commented upon than intrinsic merit, 
and the standards judgment are 
those applied contemporary art 
general. 

This welcome stage develop- 
ment. For, the arts exchange 
persons, understanding can come 
only when the evaluation merit 
made independent reference na- 
tional origin. Only then can regard 
based perception supplant reflexes 


triggered prejudices. 
Contemporary American art grad- 
ually winning increasing recognition 
abroad, and today probably better 
“liked” “understood” than former- 
ly; number American artists have 
won important prizes international 
competitions; and certain quarters, 
advanced tendencies American art 
appear influencing artists 
other lands. These are achievements 
which may well take pride; but 
they are not the most important ones. 
Perhaps the International Program’s 
greatest accomplishment has been 
have demonstrated through its exhibi- 
tions the great creative vitality the 
visual arts the United States, and 
the same time have shown that, 
contrary widely prevailing impres- 
sions, Americans care enough about 
these arts foster and encourage them. 
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Freedom for Experimentation 


ELEANOR MUNRO 


The launching the Soviet satel- 
lites has, among other things, demol- 
ished one this country’s favorite 
illusions: that however lethargic Amer- 
ica might about the fine arts, 
least knew how push full speed 
ahead scientific developments. 
have schools science, institutes 
technology, millions dollars 
ence scholarships and all the other 
educational facilities which discourage 
teachers the humanities. And still 
the scientist and his achieve- 
ment, something was missing. The field 
art has had such encouragement; 
although few imaginative programs 
like the Fulbright, the Guggenheim 
and some private grants working 
artists are trying help. 

course art, like science when 
applied industry, exists one 
level the direct service society. 
this level America has taken spe- 
cial and enthusiastic interest. hub- 
bub activity rises from Texas and 
Kansas City, from Cleveland and Chi- 
cago and California. Art schools, 
sketching classes and private painting 
studios are springing up, many them 
with some help 
Children’s museums are mushroom- 
ing: the opening the Metropolitan 
Museum’s newly furbished educational 


ELEANOR MUNRO Associate Editor 
Art News. She studied the University 
Paris IIE French Government scholar- 
ship and Fulbright Travel Grant. 
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wing was major event this fall. Mu- 
seum attendance rising; lecturers 
art and picture dealers report boom- 
ing seasons. And almost everyone has 
art craft hobby from watercolors 
woodcarving. the moment, this 


‘ 


probably the most 
country the world. 

But the studios painters and 
sculptors—as the frontiers science 
advances through the laborious 
solving abstruse, theoretical, imprac- 
tical and, after all, incommunicable 
problems. How many museum-goers 
actually understand what 
Perhaps not many more 
than really understand Einstein’s 
theory. 

However, critical retrospect one 
notes that the Manhattan, 
certain style abstract painting be- 
gan sweep like flood tide away 
from the School Paris, the School 
Picasso, which had shaped the art 
the first decades the twentieth 
century. the beginning this cen- 
tury, the discovery pure form was 
astonishing theoretical step. shed 
light what the vanguard artist down 
through history had been doing, what 
his problems painter had been and 
the real meaning his vision and evo- 
lution. Under archaic sculpture, and 
Baroque painting, under the noble 
Slavs Rembrandt and the svelt oda- 
lisques Ingres, the same language 
forms had been speaking. Whether the 


first “new” abstract painting—working 
was painted the Russian Kandinsky 
the American Arthur Dove, the 
Czechoslovakian Kupka the Armen- 
ian Gorky, matters only the special- 
ist. all the experiments the 
‘twenties and European 
abstract painting, the story-telling art 
history was flayed, laid bare its 
Skeleton forms, energies and 
colors was the unbeautiful, 
ragged, shocking early canvases 
Pollock and Kooning and others 
Group” New York the next 
decade. Through’ the rent the cur- 
tain, the flood poured, until today 
genuinely international style paint- 
ing and sculpture being carried for- 
ward all parts the world except 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Today the United States, con- 
solidation these innovations go- 
ing on. Almost all the young artists 
follow one another 
generation; fact, many younger 
artists are elaborating the “Action” 
styles that the charge has been raised 
new abstract Academy dicta- 
torial any academic academy the 
nineteenth century. 

Fundamentally, the Action painter 
and sculptor are concerned with the 
mechanics and psychology perform- 
ance. How, asks himself through 
his work, can the brush stroke the 
droplet molten bronze, create 
form unclothed elegant appearances 
literal subject form which will] 
then breathe life its own, encoun- 
tering, thrusting against, curling 
around, shattering echoing other 


forms the same space? 

Inevitably most people find these 
avant garde experiments uninterest- 
ing. The emerging art forms are still 
laboratory vessels, test tubes for new 
ways formulating reality. Perhaps 
they will turn out have been only 
stops the road more grand 
style, even overspecialized after- 
currents the art the But 
takes surprisingly little time for the 
large audience fill these works 
art with human content and emotional 
meaning, and transform art which 
was first austere and offensive into 
symbol its spirit. Pollock has thus 
already begun signify the abandon- 
ed, electrical, rampaging modern spirit. 
DeKooning’s pictures are taken em- 
blems the nerve-racked woman 
the modern world. Just behind these 
powerful, original inventors, more easy 
and more appealing secondary styles 
are springing up. group young 
painters called Abstract Impressionists 
paint the scudding, feathering clouds 
and rivers, trees and sunlight, which 
their forebears Giverney and Barbi- 
zon scrutinized with the solemnity and 
technical obsession the then avant 
garde. few younger painters are try- 
ing revive the art portraiture, 
catch the gesture muscles and per- 
sonality, but their efforts have been 
only somewhat successful. 

Somewhere England Milan, 
Paris San Francisco, 
throughs are undoubtedly preparing 
themselves. But even once the progress 
society, there relatively little that 
society can help along. Inven- 
tive Outposts—painter’s studios well 
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astrophysical laboratories—need 
freedom. Freedom not useful 
every step; freedom from conforming 
what the public considers worth do- 
ing what considers will help man- 
kind. this kind freedom that 
utilitarian America most resists giving. 
This freedom once existed under the 
apprentice system the long schooling 
during which both mediocre and prom- 
ising students made mistakes, learned 
techniques and tested few their 
own ideas. But industrialization put 
the apprentice system out business. 
And now industrial society may have 
reassume the burden student art- 
that not lose the rare one who 
might develop into Cellini. 

Fortunately the Fulbright pro- 
gram, although does not seek 
regiment its grantees, one step 
such modern “apprentice system.” 
Although the program provides only 
brief respite from financial worries, 
does lift many student artists out 
the Middle and Far West, and sends 
them the sources their art. Some 
them, especially the painters (not 
many sculptors receive grants) come 
home struggle through the big 
artistic centers the U.S. New York 
California. few galleries show the 
work these young painters during 
the difficult years after their grants 
expire; but not many. Sales are al- 
most non-existent. Many more the 
grantees, especially the printmakers 
whose art intimate, small-scale 
one, back their communities 
face that particular kind indiffer- 
ence which much America feels for 
the working artist. 
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Many the grantees have difficulty 
saying exactly what they have learned 
abroad and how the year—which was 
over almost before began—developed 
deepened their art their life. 
Museums, artists’ studios, national 
monuments—they visited some these 
—but perhaps not with the systematic 
appetite one expected. Many them 
met surprisingly few European paint- 
ers, hardly learned the languages, 
banded together for trips and discus- 
sions. Often their most valuable per- 
sonal friendships were not with artists 
intellectuals but with middle-class 
tradesmen, families vacation, local 
fishermen, farmers. 

But precisely these relationships 
which are the special gift the fel- 
lowship year; the young artist finds 
himself treated with affection and 
honor the public whom Amer- 
ica almost unable justify him- 
self. wayside fishing village 
France, one young woman painter re- 
ported the local grocer, the fishmonger 
and the woodchopper set food and fuel 
her door that the “artist could 
work” without being disturbed. Russia 
apparently struck its phenomenal suc- 
cess the satellite programs giving 
its working scientists honor and free- 
dom work out their most far-fetched 
theoretical ambitions. this country, 
spite the brisk energy which 
devote the arts understand, there 
still too little honor and too little 
freedom for the visionary, impractical 
artist. One hopes that more the 
foundations re-direct some their gi- 
gantic resources, they will risk under- 
writing lively well useful ex- 
periments the arts. 
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Three Kings Howard Mandel 
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Gallery 
Exchange Art 


The art and poetry these 
and the following pages are the 
work some the American 
and foreign grantees who have 
studied abroad scholarship 
programs administered 
Institute International Educa- 
tion. 


HOWARD MANDEL Woodstock, 
New York, studied the Pratt Institute 
and, during 1951-52, the School 
Fine Arts the University Paris 
Fulbright grant. 
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Howard Mandel 


Street Arabs 


Howard Mandel 


Market Ibiza 
December 


Childs Play 


Girl with Bird 


Love for the Young 


Photos courtesy Barone Gallery. 


James Leong 


JAMES LEONG, who holds Master’s degrees 
from the College Arts and Crafts Oak- 
land, California, and San Francisco State Col- 
lege, studied last year the State Handicrafts 
and Arts School Oslo, Norway, Ful- 
bright student. This fall had his third one- 
man show New York City. 


James Leong 
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Resting 


VASANT DABHADE India held Ful 
bright Travel Grant and graduate assistant- 
ship Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, during 1954-55. now art instruc- 
tor the Government Teachers College 
Dewas, India. 


The Birds Vasant Dabhade 


Still Life 


Vasant Dabhade 


Vasant Dabhade 


Photos courtesy Weyhe Gallery. 
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Owl 


Uomo falco 
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Venetian Domes Rudy Pozzatti 


RUDY graduate the University Colorado, his home state, 
and studied the Institute Art Florence, Italy, Fulbright grantee 
during 1952-53. Selections from his one-man show the Cleveland Museum 
Art 1955 were circulated throughout the United States the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. now assistant professor art 
Indiana University. 
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‘Carroll Simms 


\ 
Christ and the Lambs 


And Jesus Took Them His Arms Carroll Simms 
and Blessed Them 
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CARROLL SIMMS Toledo, Ohio, studied 
Cranbrook Academy. The sculpture left, 
executed hammered bronze, was done 
commission received while studying dur- 
ing 1954-56 the Slade School Art Lon- 
don, Fulbright grantee. now hangs 
new church Tile Hill Coventry. 


PHRASES THE PIERROTS 


JULES LAFORGUE 


Translated IRVING FELDMAN 


only playboy the moon 
Making circles the basins, 
And for other reason 
Than become legend soon. 


Rolling with defiant toss 

sleeves pale mandarin, 
round lips and then grin 
The sweet counsels the Cross. 


the sill the centuries’ fake 

Ah! yes, become legendary leer! 
But where are the Moons yesteryear? 
And only had God remake! 


IRVING FELDMAN holds degree 
from City College New York and Master’s 
degree from Columbia University. Formerly 
instructor the University Puerto Rico, 
grant. His poems have appeared the Wes- 
tern Review, the New Mexico Quarterly, the 
Partisan Review and The Atlantic Monthly. 


Water Angels (model for fountain sculpture) Carroll Simms 
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World Song 


MELANCHOLY 
IRVING FELDMAN 


wind tore the sky tatters 
Above the stone bridges Seine, 
That winter day, the driven rain 
Leaned down long ladders. 


And eye, suspended between 

The promised power, the murdered form, 
Beheld the luxury storm, 

The pathos the sighing scene. 


Wind through shreds greyness scream 
And crack the saucers the stream! 
could not fall, could not rise. 


The thought death, the sieve, 
Gathered all could not live 
And all the rest shook down cries. 


Pat Adams 


PAT ADAMS New York City graduated from the University California 
and studied the University Paris last year Fulbright grant. Her work 
was exhibited the Whitney Museum Annual 1956, and one-woman 
show New York this fall and was circulated through France last year 
the Museum Modern Art exhibit American watercolorists. 
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THE FRONT RANGE 


HYDE 


Mountains 

above rools, 

your valleys wind towards 

the great snow ghosts. 

Beyond elm and cottonwood 

road climbs the mesa, 

vanishes between spurs red rock 
into the canyon, 


steep, breathless. 


know those gullies carved water, 
that nourish flowers, 

wild wild country 

glacial winds, solitude and death, 
but chiefly admire the deceptive 
color Mediterranean hills. 


Your crags and pinon clumps morning 

evening olive groves and towers. 

Sun setting behind the peaks projects 

silhouettes 

washed familiar colors—ol honey, wine and the sea. 
Once more Vesuvius floats above its bay, 

Etna, above its vineyards and walled cities. 


loves and memories, 

you have taken root like the pines, 
like the columbine, 

huge and empty land. 


ANNE HYDE graduate Bryn 
Mawr College, studied the University 
Perugia, Italy, Fulbright grant, 
now teaching the University Colorado. 
Her poems have appeared The New Yorker. 
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Plateaus Sam Fischer 


SAM FISCHER New York City studied 
the State University Iowa and Brera 
Academy Fine Arts, Milan, Italy, Ful- 
bright grantee during 1951-52. 


Hornblower Sam Fischer 


Edward Chavez 
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Jules Kirschenbaum 


Photo courtesy Harry Salpeter Gallery. 


EDWARD CHAVEZ Woodstock, New York, 
studied Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
and the Academy Fine Arts Rome 
Fulbright grant during 1951-52. 
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JULES KIRSCHENBAUM New York City 
studied the Brooklyn Museum Art School 
and last year was Fulbright student the 
Art Institute, Florence. His watercolor above 
the permanent collection the Whitney 
Museum. 


The City 


FROM TWELVE POEMS 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


She came lilies like the spring, 
Wet and white, 

bring the dew wash brow, 
Kind and light, 

bring the fragrance the morn, 
Cool and bright, 

tempt the hand touch, 

win, hold, love, live, 
Fierce and bright. 

She came lilies like the spring 
love, live, dance, sing. 


JOHN TAGLIABUE assistant professor 
English Bates College. holds B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Columbia University and 
studied and taught Italy for two years 
Fulbright grant. His poems have appeared 
Poetry, The Arizona Quarterly, The Ameri- 
can Poetry Magazine, the Southwest Review 
and other magazines. 
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Peasant Girl Ayse Ulker Ozerdem 


AYSE ULKER OZERDEM Istanbul, Turkey, studied this country during 
1953-54 Fulbright Travel Grant, scholarship from the Brooklyn Museum 
Art School and private awards. Her sculpture above executed linden wood. 
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The Grove Elizabeth Bluett Leifer 


ELIZABETH BLUETT LEIFER Wahroonga, New South Wales, Australia, 
held Fulbright Travel Grant and University Kansas Scholarship during 


FROM TWELVE POEMS 
JOHN TAGLIABUE 


this hand. tree reached out. 
‘Take this foot. The ground was courteous. 
this thought. The sky was abundant. 
‘Take this love. The child was glorious. 


Take this moment. The word was momentous. 
Take this universe. The bride was starry. 
this Christ. The Easter was full joyous lambs. 

‘Take this God. was everywhere sleep, creation, and joy. 
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Gunther Kraus 


GUNTHER KRAUS Vienna, Austria, stu- 
died the Pennsylvania Academy Fine 
Arts during 1954-55 with Fulbright Travel 
Grant and Academy scholarship. 
month, his works were exhibited the 
Vienna Konzerthaus. 


Komposition 


Gunther Kraus 


CARL FISCHER River Edge, New Jersey, 
studied Cooper Union and during 1951-52 
studied graphic arts the Central School 
Arts and Crafts, London, 
grantee. 


Grandma (right) Fischer 
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EDWARD LANING New York City now 
teaching the Pratt Institute and the Art 
Students League, where studied before at- 
tending the Academy Fine Arts Rome 


Fulbright grantee during 


Spiral Stairway Edward Laning 


Santa Maria della Salute Edward Laning 


Jonah Kinigstein 


JONAH KINIGSTEIN New York City studied Cooper Union and, during 


1953-54, the Academy Fine Arts Venice Fulbright grant. 
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Servo-mechanism 


YUTAKA MATSUZAWA Japan studied 
Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wisconsin, 
during 1955-56 Fulbright Travel Grant 
and scholarship from the college. now 
teaching art his home country. 


Port Said 


Yutaka Matsuzawa 


JAMES HARVEY New York City studied 
the Art Institute Chicago and held Ful- 
bright grant Ibrahim University Egypt 


during 


James Harvey 


¥ 
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Pastel courtesy Japan Society. 


San Marco, Venice Jules 


JULES MAIDOFF New York 
City studied City College 

New York and last year held 
Fulbright grant Inst 

tute nce. 


Jules Maidoft 
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MAYFLOWER 


KENNETH PITCHFORD 


This flesh, creaking ship the sea will stave 
before another salty day has passed, 

trembles and groans know that can last 

only little longer, yet must brave 

hollows headlong winds, swelled hills wave, 
worse, creep into doldrums and glassed 

calmed sea for days, pray and fast, 

telling rare beads water, breathless grave. 


And yet patient. Those men who set sail 
frailer craft along wider sea 
paid out, well, their last hope’s line living 


past this dead calm that hull-staving gale: 
find instead their wintry shore, set free 
hill from grief whole harvests thanksgiving. 


KENNETH graduate the 
University Minnesota, now completing 
work for doctorate New York University. 
Last year, while was studying Magdalen 
College, Oxtord, Fulbright grantee, his 
poem Mayflower won the Eugene Lee-Hamil- 
ton Prize, awarded for the best sonnet 
set subject student Oxford Cam- 
bridge. His poems have appeared The New 
Yorker and the Western Review and will 
published book form next fall 
Today” series. 


GIAN BERTO VANNI Rome, Italy, stu- 
died Yale University during 1952-53 
Smith-Mundt Grant. His work has been ex- 
hibited one-man show Rome and 
group shows Italy and France, where 
now lives. addition his painting, has 
illustrated several books, including the chil- 
dren’s book Contes Cristal, published this 
fall Hattier Editeur Paris, for which 
did the drawings these pages. 


Gian Berto Vanni 
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with permission of 
Gian Berto Vanni 


Drawings reproduced 
Hattier Editeur Paris. 


SUZANA SPACH ROISMAN Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, studied Columbia University 
1955 Smith-Mundt grantee. 


Portrait 


Gay Street, New York Spach Roisman 


Suzana Spach Roisman 


Suzana Spach Roisman 


Boy 
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Mozart 


SALVATORE Venice, Italy, studied the 
Art Students League during 1952-53 Ful- 
bright Travel and Smith-Mundt grants. 
1956, had one-man shows New York and 
the International Exhibition the Venice 
Biennale. 


Nudo (white Italian marble) Salvatore 


Richard Kamm 


RICHARD Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts, studied the Art Students League 
and during 1955-56 the Academy Fine 
Arts Rome. The photo above shows the 
terra cotta model for sculpture executed 
bronze. 
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CHELSEA 


ANNE HYDE GREET 


Chelsea doorsteps petunias grow, and 
ivy raps basement windows. 

Now pillarboxes flame. Balcony 

and portico glisten grass-green, 

lemon, oyster-white. little paint 
conceals the ravages war. 


Here paced Sir Thomas More his garden plot, 


constructing, for the distant town, 

Utopias ordered beauty. 

Yesterday, Virginia Woolf passed 

this way, seeking, through sprawling city, 
some vestige lost pageantry. 


Along the river loom black barges. Houseboats huddle. 
Gulls and pigeons swarm the stairs. Albert Bridge 
weaves swans and smokestacks, dance halls, castles, with 
strands that glitter after dark, beckoning 

Chelsea Battersea Park. 


More gardens than before the war flower the sun. 
Someone has carpeted the bombholes with 
larkspur. Listen the omnibusses 

hurry by. Something like nightingale 

trills secrets the chimneys. 


Listen the Thames sing its quiet song. 
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Madonna Gunvor Abelvik 


GUNVOR ABELVIK executed the cherrywood sculpture above the advanced 
design class Northeast Missouri State ‘Teachers College, Kirksville, where she 
studied during 1955-56 with Fulbright Travel Grant and scholarship from 
the college. native Norway, Miss Abelvik now living Copenhagen. 


we 
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Robert Sowers 


ROBERT SOWERS New York City studied Columbia University and 
during 1950-51 the Central School Arts and Crafts, London, Fulbright 
grant. executed the stained glass window above for the Stephens College 
Chapel, Columbia, Missouri. The aisle frieze the right the Jewish Com- 
munity Center White Plains, New York. 


Robert Sowers 
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THE REFERENCE 


FRANCE, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, THE NETHERLANDS 


This the fourth series articles 
reference works higher educa- 
tion abroad. 


* * & 


The literature education these 
countries less extensive and less re- 
cent than that the countries pre- 
viously reviewed. far the best and 
found the global reference works 
described the September issue and 
the catalogues individual schools. 

FRANCE 

Education France, Edition France 
Actuelle, Paris, 1956, briefly explains 
the structure the educational system 
and has chapters 
standards, teaching methods, student 
life and changes education the 
last two decades. 

Higher Education France, 
Edith Kahler, Office Education, 
1952, handbook information 
concerning fields study each in- 

Organisation des Etudes France, 
Centre National Documentation 
Pedagogique, Paris, 1956, contains 
basic facts and charts all phases 
French education. 

Repertoire des Grandes Ecoles des 
ment Technique, Ministere des Af- 
aires Etrangeres, Paris (undated) con- 
tains extensive information subject 


matter offered French institutions 
and specifically geared the needs 
the foreign student. 

Enseignement des Sciences 
les France, UNESCO, 1953, de- 
scribes detail the teaching the 
various branches social science, the 
schools where training can obtained 
and the degrees that can earned. 

Education France, French Cul- 
tural Services the United States, is- 
sued quarterly, new publication 
giving information about life, prob- 
lems and development French uni- 
versities, about various possibilities 
most significant research that has been 
done France the field pedagogy. 

The Study Art France, French 
Cultural Services the United States, 
New, York, 1957, contains brief his- 
tory art instruction and detailed in- 
formation the schools the various 
branches art. 

the Granting Credits for the 
French Baccalaureat, French Cultural 
Services the United States, New 
York, 1956, gives facts about the French 
baccalaureat and its evaluation 
terms American education. 

Chapters French education can 
also found number publica- 
tions the field comparative edu- 
cation ich were mentioned the 
October issue. 
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Avenirs, published monthly the 
Bureau Universitaire Statistique 
Documentation Scolaires Profes- 
sionelles, Paris, gives information 
education France particularly 
preparation for careers. 

Revue 173 Bou- 
levard Saint-Germain, Paris, has arti- 
cles such topics the role the 
university industry, the university 
and technical progress, and general 
foreign education topics. 

ITALY 

Guide for Foreign Students, Minis- 
try Education, Rome, 1957, contains 
detailed information universities, 
university ranking institutions and art 
schools Italy with listing their 
faculties and the institutes connected 
with them. particular interest the 
directory specialized fields study. 

Education Italy, Ministry Edu- 
cation, Rome, 1952, contains general 
information the country’s educa- 
tional setup. 

Universitaria Pre-Uni- 
versitaria Italia all’ Estero, 
Giannarelli and Leonardi, Felice 
Monnier, Florence, 1949, contains very 
detailed information university in- 
struction and degree requirements. 

SPAIN 

The Manual Estudios, published 
the Instituto Cultura Hispanica, 
Madrid, the only up-to-date publi- 
cation describing universities and other 
institutions higher education 
Spain. 

The Revista Educacion, the offi- 
cial organ the Ministry Education 
Madrid, published monthly, de- 
scribes new developments the field 
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higher education and contains arti- 
cles various aspects education 
Spain and abroad. 


SWITZERLAND 

The Swiss short guide, 
published the Swiss National 
ist Office and distributed Swiss con- 
sulates, contains basic information 
institutions higher education 
Switzerland. 

The Schweizerische Hochschulkalen- 
der, published annually the Verlag 
Leemann, Zurich, contains up-to-date 
information all institutions high- 
education, their faculties and teach- 
ing staff. 

Schweizerische 
the official organ group aca- 
demic organizations Switzerland, 
also published the Verlag Leemann, 
Zurich, covers all aspects Swiss edu- 
cation. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Study Holland—A Guide tor Pros- 
pective Students, published the For- 
eign Student Service, Amsterdam, 
1955 and distributed the Nether- 
lands Information Service, New York, 
presents excellent and extensive 
survey opportunities for university 
study that country. 

Higher Education and Research 
the Netherlands, quarterly publica- 
tion appearing English, French, 
German and Spanish, published the 
Netherlands Universities Foundation 
for International Cooperation, The 
Hague, newcomer the field. Its 
ture the various aspects and facts 
higher education and research the 
Netherlands. 


NEWS and NOTES 


FULBRIGHT EXHIBITIONS 


mark the tenth anniversary 
the Fulbright program, the Smithson- 
ian Institution, cooperation with the 
Institute International Education, 
organizing two exhibitions the 
work American Fulbright grantees. 
One exhibit will the field de- 
sign and crafts; the other the field 
painting. Both shows are scheduled 
open 1958 and will tour 
galleries and museums for one year 
under the auspices the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Serv- 
ice. Senator William Fulbright will 
sponsor the exhibitions, and 
illustrated catalogue will published 
accompany each. 

The “Fulbright Designers” exhibi- 
tion, directed Edgar Kauf- 
mann, Jr., will open the Museum 
Contemporary Crafts New York 
City April 17. 

Preliminary questionnaires have 
been sent all former grantees the 
fields design and crafts, and 
hoped that all can represented 
the exhibit. Any former grantees who 
are eligible participate, but who 
have not received questionnaires, 
should inform Miss 
Traveling Exhibition Service, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


The place and date the opening 
the “Fulbright Painters” exhibit 
will announced the near future. 
Former grantees this category are 
requested inform IIE any recent 
change address. Notification should 
sent the attention Miss Bar- 
bara Evans. 


INSTITUTE AMERICAN 
OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


The Maxwell Graduate School 
Syracuse University has announced 
plans for Institute American 
Overseas Operations held from 
August August 29, 1958. The In- 
stitute will offer intensive training 
program areas American public 
and overseas operations, de- 
signed especially for policy level 
advanced administrative personnel 
planning work abroad for govern- 
ment, business other agencies, tech- 
nical experts about embark over- 
seas assignments, and teachers and 
training officers concerned with prepa- 
ration personnel for service abroad. 
For information about the program, 
including costs, and application 
blanks, write Dr. Gerard Man- 
gone, The Maxwell Graduate School, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 
York. 
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BOWLES FAMILY RECEIVES 
AWARD 


Chester Bowles, former Ambassador 
India and trustee, and his family 
were recipients the Experiment 
International Living’s first annual 
award for promoting peaceful under- 
standing between nations. The award 
was presented last month dinner 
the Experiment’s Washington chapter. 


PHOTO CONTEST FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

The Photographic Committee 
President People Peo- 
ple Program has announced the 1957 
foreign students’ photo contest, called 
“Portrait America—Chapter All 
foreign nationals studying sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universi- 
ties participating any recognized 
international exchange program are 
eligible enter photographs. More 
than $1,500 cash prizes will 
awarded for the twenty best prints se- 
lected the contest jury. For informa- 
tion and entry blanks, write Foreign 
Students Contest, Box 1872, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, New 
York. Closing date December 31. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


Competition now open for 165 
scholarships for Americans study 
countries around the world. The 
awards, administered IIE, and fi- 
nanced foreign governments, uni- 
versities and private organizations, are 
for study Austria, Brazil, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
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Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 
The majority the awards are for one 
year, beginning the fall 1958. 

Most the scholarships are open 
students the fields languages 
and literature, fine and applied arts, 
sciences, social sciences, philosophy and 
theology. The French awards include 
assistantships for young Americans 
teach French secondary schools 
and teacher-training institutions. Many 
the assistants can also take courses 
nearby universities. The awards 
the United Kingdom are open only 
candidates from labor unions. col- 
lege degree not required for these 
awards, but applicants must able 
follow studies the college level. 

Specific eligibility requirements for 
the awards vary, but general include 
U.S. citizenship, bachelor’s degree 
the time departure (candidates 
the field medicine must have 
M.D. degree) good academic record 
and good health. Generally, the age 
limit 35, except for the Cuban and 
French awards which specify that can- 
didates must under and the 
Netherlands awards which are for can- 
didates under 28. 

For further information, write the 
Institute International Education, 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New 
York for the booklet Foreign Study 
Grants. Deadline for applications 
January 15, 1958. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The Department the Army has 
announced that foreign teaching posts 
will available Army-operated 
schools for American children Ger- 


many, France, Italy, Japan and Oki- 
nawa for the 1958-59 school year. While 
the greatest number vacancies will 
for elementary teachers experienced 
the primary grades, there will also 
openings for secondary teachers who 
qualify two major fields and for 
school librarians, guidance counselors 
and dormitory supervisors. may 
also few openings for school ad- 
ministrators. General qualifications in- 
clude bachelor’s degree, two years’ 
experience the field application 
and valid teaching certificate. ad- 
dition free transportation overseas 
and return, rent-free living quarters are 
available most areas. Salary for the 
instructional is$377 Tour 
duty one year. about 
application procedure should made 
immediately Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion, Office Deputy Chief for 
Personnel, Department the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Imperial College 
Agriculture, Trinidad, British West 
Indies, invites applications for the post 
Deputy Director Research the 
Regional Research Centre. The Centre 
undertakes long term research into 
agricultural problems the British 
West Indies, covering the physiology, 
genetics and breeding cocoa and the 
biochemistry the cocoa bean, banana 
breeding, soil and land use surveys and 
related studies soil physics and 
chemistry. Applicants should possess 
up-to-date knowledge research meth- 
ods and laboratory technique one 
more the following disciplines: 
plant physiology, plant biochemistry, 
plant genetics, soil physics and soil 
microbiology. The appointee will 


expected carry out research himself 
and guide the research team. Salary 
will not less than £2,400 per year, 
and will depend the qualifications 
and ability the appointee. Further 
information may obtained from and 
application should made The 
Secretary, The Imperial College 
Tropical Agriculture, Norfolk St., 
London, W.C. Applications close 
London, January 31, 1958. 

The University Cape Town, South 
Africa, invites applications for the 
Chair Theoretical Physics the 
Department Physics. Salary scale 
£1600 100-2000 per year, plus tem- 
porary cost living allowance for 
married man (at present £234 per year). 
Applications should state age, qualifi- 
cations, experience and research work 
completed progress and give the 
names two references. Two copies 
application should sent The 
Secretary, Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C. and 
additional copy The Registrar, Uni- 
versity Cape Town, Private Bag, 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Applications close London and 
Cape Town January 31, 1958. 

The Research School Pacific Stud- 
ies the Australian National Univer- 
sity invites applications for Reader- 
ship Social Geography. The post 
intended complement the work 
the present Reader Geomorphology. 
Reader appointed the perma- 
nent staff and salary range 2,450 
2,850. Further information may 
obtained from and application may 
made The Secretary, Association 
Universities the British Common- 
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wealth, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. Applications close January 15, 
1958. 

Applications for the following posts 
should made The Secretary, Sen- 
ate Committee Colleges Overseas 
Special Relation, University Lon- 
don, Senate House, London, 

University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, 
invites applications for the post 
Senior Lecturer Lecturer preclini- 
cal Department Pharmacology the 
Faculty Medicine. The appointment 
will for three years beginning 
January 1958. Salary scales range from 
minimum £1,000 per year for 
non-medically qualified candidate ap- 
pointed Lecturer Grade maxi- 
mum £2,200 per year for medi- 
cally qualified candidate appointed 
Senior Lecturer. Additional allowances 
will made for children and 
partly-furnished accommodations will 
available rent not exceceding 7.7 
percent salary. Passage will paid 
for the appointee, wife and 
children. Applications (10 copies) 
should state age, full qualifications 
and experience and name references. 
Closing date January 1958. 

University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, 
also invites applications for Senior Lec- 
turer Ophthalmology. The appoint- 
ment will for three years beginning 
soon possible. Salary scale £1,850 
100 £2,450 per year. Additional al- 
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lowances and form application are 
the same those for the above post. 
Closing date January 13, 1958. 

University College the West In- 
dies invites applications for the Chair 
Surgery. The appointee will head 
the Department Surgery, respon- 
sible for the teaching medical stu- 
dents and for the development re- 
search and charge surgical beds 
the University College Hospital. Sal- 
ary range £2,400 £2,750 per year. 
Passage will paid for persons. 
Applications (10 copies) 
clude full details qualification and 
experience and give references. Ap- 
plications close January 13, 1958. 

NEW TRUSTEES 

Six new members were elected the 
Board Trustees the Institute 
International Education recent 
meeting the Board. They are Mrs. 
Rex Baker, Houston civic leader; Gen- 
eral Lawton Collins, Director 
Pfizer International, Inc.; William 
Foster, Executive Vice President the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion; Robert Goheen, President 
Princeton University; Morrill, 
President the University Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Howard Rusk, Chair- 
man the Department Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation New 
York University College Medicine 
and Associate Editor the New York 
Times. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS CALL PRESIDENT EISENHOWER October 25, representa- 
tives the Foreign Student Service Council and group foreign students called President 
Eisenhower. The meeting was highlight the celebration “Foreign Student Day” 
Washington. Six the students are enrolled colleges the Washington area and the seventh 
was chosen representative foreign students studying other parts the United States. 
During the visit, the President asked each student about his background and study plans and 
extended greetings through their home countries. Left right the picture above 
are Wilfrid von Serenyi, Germany (Georgetown University) Andrew Chang, Korea (son 
the Vice President Korea Catholic University) Lowell Davis, Jamaica (Howard Uni- 
versity) Carlos Rolda Alindada, Philippines (New York University); Miss Bahieh Mousa, 
Jordan (University Maryland) the President; Miss Usha Bahadur, India (American Uni- 
Paul Spargnapani, Switzerland (George Washington James Kline, 
Chairman the Executive Committee the Council and Director Washington office; 
and General Lawton Collins, Chairman the Board the Council and recently-elected 
IIE trustee (United Press photo) 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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